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that in this case I shall "retain unlimited liberty of
judgment and rejection" on any scheme that may
ultimately be proposed.

When the Prime Minister's proposals were laid
before the Cabinet, Mr, Chamberlain at once took
strong exception to them. His objections were to four
points in particular, viz. the removal of the Irish mem-
bers from Westminster, the abandonment of the right
of taxation at Westminster, the surrender of the
appointment of judges and magistrates, and the
supremacy accorded to the Irish Executive "in all
matters not specially excluded from its competence".
In March, 1886, he resigned, and in his letter to
Mr. Gladstone he said that the Bill was "tantamount to
a proposal for separation. My public utterances and
my private convictions are absolutely opposed to such
a policy, and I feel that the differences which have
been disclosed are so vital that I can no longer enter-
tain the hope of being of service to the Government53.

It was no easy choice for an ambitious man to make,
and it required all the Chamberlain courage to make
it. Daily, almost hourly, he was receiving letters from
Mr. Labouchere beseeching him to waive his ob-
jections for the almost certain reversion of the Premier-
ship, when he would have the opportunity of putting
all his ideas into practice. We know now that Mr. Gl\d-
stone continued to lead the Liberal Party for another
seven years, and that when he retired the Queen
would probably have sent for Lord Rosebery even had
Mr. Chamberlain been still a Radical; we know, too,
what immense services to the Empire the latter was to
perform as a Unionist, and what a legacy he was to
leave his country in his sons. All thus was hidden
from the President of the Local Government Board